them was a Madonna in a niche of the doorway, from
the wall of the slaughter-house hung a tattered bill
advertising a long-forgotten bull-fight.
In the main street, we ran into David Marshall.
"Come on you fellas, parade at once, something's
happened, all the barracks are goingl" From our
cuartel, we marched over to the huge cavalry barracks
on the other side of the city. In its spacious square
were about six thousand men, mostly in civilian
clothes. A few wore a uniform that was new to me.
The jacket was brown corduroy, loosely cut, in the
style of a lumber-jacket, the trousers of the same
material were full-cut and strapped at the ankles.
Black or khaki berets completed the ensemble.
In less than three hours, the whole six thousand
were fitted out from head to foot in these uniforms.
We passed through a long room, once the quarter-
masters* stores; at points an orderly handed us a
separate item. It was just like a Woolworth luncheon-
service where one starts by grabbing an hors-d'oeuvre
and ends with the cheese. The final item was a brand
new English service rifle, bayonet and ammunition
belt, I got a strange thrill to feel my rifle, "Keep it
clean, your life may depend upon it," I remembered
my O.T.G sergeant, it seemed very unreal then; now
it had a new significance.
We dressed quickly and set about removing the
grease that covered our guns. Birch, Bill and myself,
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